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BEE CRAFT 


seas for so work the honey bees; Creatures 
that, by a rule in nature, teach the art of 
order to a peopled kingdom. — 

(Shakespeare), 


Beginner’s Outfits, 
Text Books, 
: Bees, 
Queens, 
_ Appliances. 


Hee to join the 
“KIBBO KIFT. ” 


send for a copy of the 
K.K. Covenant, Price 3d. 


tothe Keeper of the Great Roll and Tally, 


79, The Grove, 
Wandsworth, S.W. 18. 


Join an existing Lodge, Tribe 
or Clanor federate as a Lone 
Worker. All information 
from the above address. 


_ Price lists free on application to — . 
D. A. OWEN, F.ES., 
Beekeeping Specialist, 
Wellington Street, Luton, Bedfordshire, — 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope for reply 


HAND KNITTED 
STOCKINGS 
FOR KiNSMEN. 


bn “YOUTH < 


An International Review of 
New Enterprise. 


Edited by Rolf Gardiner). 


12/6 per pair. | 


Current Issue eel 1st. 1923. 


_ Contributors include : - 
; Maxwell Armfield (The Greenleaf Theatre), 
Stephen Bone, Hilderie Cousens ( Soctal Credit 
Movement), John Hargrave (‘White Fox’) 
p ECE TINT, A.S. Netll (author of Doménie’s 
S Logetc). Anton Mayer (editor of “Faust” - 
Berlin), Mario Pras, (Italy) ands many others. 


_ Please send pattern of colour 
required and sample stocking | 
when ordering. , 


Minobi, Wayside, 
eines paneey, iy 


_ Order your copy direct, from: The Manager., 


“Youth” St. Jobn's College, Cambridge, e 
= Post free: 1/- 


nid “HAND. WOVEN te ‘all pure eel: Light 6/6, Fiona 7/6 per be, 30 aa ide: dea for ss 
Bs K. K. Costumes and Open Air Life. Sendito the actual WEAV ER for patterns and wool inet ss 
and choose : your own ‘ocdoua. riageres -o'-the- Wisp”, The ecm: Washington, Sussex, . 
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PATTERAN . . S<ite 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
1861-1923 
Member of The Kibbo Kift Advisory Council. 

It is with deep regret that we record the death of the author of 
“The Forest Lovers”, ‘Pan and the Young Siepherd”, and many 
other delightful books, not only because the world has lost a writer 
of rare quality and vision, but because his every act in the life of 
the community wasa selfless devotion to the Great Work of making 
The Dream come true... the Dream of the Kibbo Kift. 

On May 19th, 1921 he wrote : Ol Ree, 

Broad Chalk, Salisbury. 


Dear Sir, ‘ 
Certainly, I shall be happy to figure on your Advisory Council, and to give 
you my sentiments on any question you please to put me. [ am very much in sympathy with 
your aims. Yours sincerely, 


M. Hewlett. 


‘Grieve uot, our brother, the path thou art treading 
is that im which ie, and all men, uutst follow.” 
(Stoux Indian Desth-Chant.) 


Wayside Camp: Owing to the number of Kinsfolk and others who have 
visited Wayside during 1922-23, anyone wishing tu hike to Wayside Camp 
in future must :— 

(1) Obtain permission in writing. 

(2) Those wishing to camp must bring full camp kit and food, 

(3) Those wishing to hoid conversation with Wh.te Fox must write 

for an appointment 

Wandlething: A iocal woodcraft assembly known as ‘‘ Wandlething ”’ 
was formed and registered on Jue 8th, covering the S.W. Big Smoke postal 
district. Chibiabos of the “‘ Silent Beavers’’ was appointed Headman. 
Address: 44, Oakley Crescent, Chelsea, S.W. 

Costumes: Triloby hats, tam-o’-shanters, meckerchiefs, scout-boy shirts 
and shorts, and other Merry-Andrew odds and ends are not worn by mem- 
bers of the Kibbo Kift Kindred. Those who are not at present able to get 
or make the correct K.K. Costume should wéar ordinary ‘‘ civvies’’ until 
they are able to don the proper rig. The K.K. Costume is given on the 
back of the Covenant, 

Camp Site: There is a camp site for Kinsfolk in Tor Dale, Matlock. 
Apply first to Chief Romina, High Tor Tribe, Matlock Garden School, 
Derbyshire. a 

No More War: A number of Kinsfolk took part again this year (July 
28th) in the No More War Demonstration, and their rallying cry was ‘“‘ Bury 
the Hatchet !”’ 

Borrowdale Camp: Ken-Ea is in camp at the following address: Seath- 
waite Farm, Borrowdale, Cumberland. 
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DISCOVERY ! is the title of a Regional Survey Broadsheet, written 
specially for children in order to show them exactly what to do when 
exploring their own districts, and how to compile a Doomsday Book. Nomap 
hcids a stock of these, price 33d. post free. Send for a copy for your K.K. 
group. 

Camp Site: Kinsfolk on- the look-out for a camp site when hiking 
through Sussex should write to Kinsman D. Huxstep, The Sanctuary, 
Washington, Sussex. 

Topical Budget. ‘Vhe Topical Budget applied for permission to come down 
on May 21st and film some of the Al-Thing ceremonies. The usual K.K. 
Press Permit was granted. The actual ceremonies are never photographed, 
published or filmed while in progress, but on the Monday following Al-Thing 
the Kinsfolk assembled re-acted certain parts of the public ceremony, such as 
the Beating of the Bounds, Bearing the Kist into the Council Mote and the 
opening of the Mote. Folk- and rhythmic dances by the Heron Tribe were also 
filmed. 

By the time this has gone to press this film will probably have been re- 
leased by Topical Budget. 

I.ook out also for the film taken by the Industrial and Educational Film 
Company on April 22nd. 


THE TRACKER. 


DEW-PONDS. By Print-of-a-Moccasin. 


Dew-ponds depend for their operation on the complete heat 
insulation of a water-containing surface from the surrounding ground. 
This is most readily effected by interposing a thick layer of straw, 
which must be kept perfectly dry, between the ground and the 
puddled clay surface forming the bottom of the pond. 

The operation of forming a dew-pond is as follows :— 

The dimensions of the finished pond having been settled, an 
excavation is made at least a foot larger in every way; in this 
hollow is placed a thick coating of dry straw, which is in its turn 
covered with a layer of finely-puddled clay, with an upper surface 
closely stréwn with stones. The puddled clay is carried well over the 
edge of the straw to prevent surface water from penetrating to 
the latter, 

The pond is now complete, and will at once commence to fill, 
and, if properly constructed, will keep filled in the hottest summer. 

During the daytime the exposed ground will store up a con- 
siderable amount of heat, but the ground under the pond is not 
only protected from the sun by the straw, bu: is still further chilled 
by the evaporation of the moisture from the puddled clay, so that 
at nightfull there is a heavy condensation of moisture from the 
warm air, which condensation is greater than the daily evaporation, 
and gradually fills the pond. 

It should be noted that a dew-pond should be fenced against 
cattle, as their hoofs would soon destroy the layer of puddled clay 
and admit water to the straw. 

Insects and worms have also a nasty habit of boring holes through 
the clay basin, though a thick layer of soot between straw bed and 
clay has been kncwn to keep them away effectively. 

The use of these ponds on the dry waterless downs of the 
south of England is evidence of their value, and there is no doubt 
that the principle of their operation is canable of application in 
waterless districts in other parts of the world. 
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AT THE SIGN OF 
THE 
VALLEY SECTION. 


8.—THE FISHER. 

We have followed the valley slopes down from the hills to 
the plain, and everywhere we have seen how man uses the earth 
for his livelihood. Now,, at the foot of the hills, the waters yield 
their harvest to the fisher, even as the woods and plains give food 
to the other workers on the valley section. 

A, dangerous harvest it is, for “those who go down to the sea 
in ships.” 

It may be river fishing, as in the Severn or Tay, or trawling 
off the coasts, er deep-sea fishing, taking the men away for weeks 
to the banks of Newfoundland. Always and everywhere the fisher 
folk and their communities have developed their own strong character 
and make their definite contribution to the fundamental work of 
the human family. 

On the fiorded coasts, such as those of West Scotland or Norway, 
the people are chiefly fishers, for the short valley slope rising behind 
them has little to offer. The men go to sea, from father to son. 
In the boat one man must command, and his will is law, absolute 
and autocratic law like that of the Patriarch. Two captains in one 
ship would be fatal. When the old man dies who should take his 
place but his eldest son? So evolves the law of primogeniture. The 
younger sons may serve him as they did their father (for a boat 
cannot be divided and a part left to each son!), or they may get 
boats of their own and go a-seafaring. These are the sea-nomads 
who, pushed off by the niggard land, hard mother of a hardy race, 
became explorers, pioneers, settlers in “foreign parts,” and from them 
came the raider, pirate and buccaneer. 

We can find all those stages among our Viking forefathers, 
and we can trace all the stages of development from the hollowed-out 
log and war-canoe to the modern dreadnought and submarine. 

The women of the fisher folk are left behind and much alone. 
They are no weaklings, for upor them falls all the responsibility 
of the work ashore in house and croft, and the marketing of the 
fish. Their lot is to work and wait, and sometimes to weep. 

“ Toilers of the Sea,” “ Caller Herrin,” and the black clad Breton 
women, all express the perpetual note of tragedy among the fishing 
peoples of the world. 

At no point of the valley section is the drama of life and labour 
more magnificently embodied in folk-lore and song. The Sagas of 
the Norsemen with their deep undersong of reckless courage in the 
face of hopeless odds, their tremendous sea-heroes and _ terrible 
heroines, seem written to the accompaniment of thunder in the hills 
and storm-rack at sea. These are especially the heritage of our 
islands, 

Miner, woodman, hunter, shepherd, peasant, fisher. Can man use 
the earth in any way but these? But, if not, what are we? What 
are the passers-by in the city street? What is the shop-girl and the 


clerk at his desk ? 
Ken-Ea. 
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- QUEER NOTIONS 


-— By-the Natural Naturalist. 


Supposing I live to be 75, 
«<q 2,000 forerunners of the same 
age would take me back to the 
earliest-known man, whose skull 
was found at Piltdown, in Sussex. 

The supposed date of this skull 
on cee Dare is 150,000 years ago.* = 
Two thousand forerunners. I am the fulfilment of 2,000 life- 
times of human endeavour and experience piled one upon another. 
Queer notion this. Let me be excused if I cannot compete with 
the Tower of Babel, which should reach unto heaven. Measured 
by what we may call elemental or geological time, 2,000 
revolutions of our planet round the sun count for little. This life 
of mine, even if I date it back to the Piltdown fellow, represents 
but 2,000 throbs of a motor. If one life represents one beat of the 
propeller, how far will the aeroplane be carried in 2,000 beats? 
Certainly a queer notion this. 

Taking mankind as a whole, need we apologise for being yet 
very human? No other living thing on the earth has had such 
a short run, and, therefore, such a short chance of perfecting itself 
as humanity. If you wind up a humming top with two inches of 
string it won’t give much of a hum. You can’t expect it. And, 
you know, if the angler wants to land his trout, he must let out 
more line. Queer notion, no doubt, but true. 

Consider the slowness of evolution—how slowly the wheel turns. 
“Turn Fortune, turn thy wheel,” cries every living thing. But 
Fortune may turn her wheel 2,000 times to but little purpose in 
the matter of evolution. There is reason to believe that the “ Sussex 
Oak” (that sturdy and stunted variety) has not altered since the 
Piltdown man bethought him of getting himself a cudgel. 

People talk as if we were the outcome of all the generations 
of mankind. But I insist that one generation is only built on the 
generation below it. And 2,000 generations will take me back to 
that old Sussex fellow, who was kind enough to leave his skull 
as an heirloom. I am not to be saddled with all the generations 
of mankind. I cannot bestride so many saddles at once. I have 
to account for about 2,000—quite enough to be responsible for, come 
to think of it. 

Allow me to consider this woolly-haired caterpillar which I 
have lifted from a bed of mint and have allowed to crawl on the 
back of my hand. It consists of segments—individual carriages, like 
those of a train. Eventually, the whole train will arrive at its 
appointed destination—in this case a gorgeous tiger-moth. 

Every segment or compartment represents a single individual 
in his own generation. The whole body is following the trail in 
Single file. Ultimately, to arrive somewhere, we suppose. In this 
expectation, let us continue to wriggle on the ground. Queer notion 
this, but not so queer perhaps as some other notions that men 
continue to hold sacred. 

* There are several skulls much older, but whether they are 
fully “human” is questioned. 
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ONE IS ONE 


An Epitome of Magic and Religion 
by White Fox 


One ts One, and all alone, 
And evermore shall be so.—(Old Song.) 


The Youth of the World shall come to a knowledge 
of the manifold religious systems, creeds, dogmas, and 
faiths of Mankind. And out of that mass of conflicting 
confusion the unbroken thread of evolving Unity shall 
appear. dla i 


16.—Miraculous Birth of Lao Tze.—The name Lao Tze 1s some- 
times explained as meaning “Old Boy,” because he is said to have 
been born with a white beard, and sometimes as meaning “Son of 
Lao,” this being the surname of the Virgin Mother who conceived 
him at the appearance of a falling star (note how stars get mixed 
up with Miraculous Births, Nos. 18, 15), and also as “Old Philoso- 
pher,” because of the great age at which he wrote his immortal 
book, the Tao Té Ching. (See No. 5.) 

17.—Ancient Egyption Trinity.—1 Osiris, Father (Nature, 2 Isis, 
Mother (Nature), 3 Horus, the Son. 

Isis, the Corn Mother, is the wife of Osiris, God of the Dead. 
Osiris dies, and Isis bears a son, Horus, the God of the Morning, 
who is Osiris resurrected, the husband of Isis. Osiris dies eae 
etc., and so on, and on, for ever and ever. These three gods are 
Nature gods: Osiris, Death, the dying down of vegetation; Isis, 
Life, the fruitfulness of Nature; Horus, Spring, the bursting of the 
bud, the Resurrection of Nature. Like all the gods throughout the 
world, they are the symbols of the One Great Mystery of Life and 
Death: “(See Nos. 8,20, 22-) 

18.—Holy Relics of Osiris.—According to the myth, the body of 
Osiris was rent into fourteen pieces. These parts of his body were 
buried in various ancient Egyptian cities, where they were worshipped. 
Abydos, in Upper Egypt, claimed to have the true head of the dead, 
yet living, god, and this city became to the Egyptians what the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre of Christ in Jerusalem became to the 
Christians. Some of the divine limbs of Osiris seem to have multi- 
plied themselves! The city of Memphis also claimed to possess 
the true head of the god, and his legs were so numerous that they 
would have done for several gods. Osiris was a corn god, that is, 
he stood as a symbol of corn, which may be said to be dead, buried 
in the earth (Isis—Mother Earth), and to rise again from the dead 
every vear. Horus—the new born Osiris. The rites of Osiris were 


originally ploughing, sowing and harvesting ceremonies. Every 


Egyptian hoped that he would “rise again frem the dead,” just as 
Osiris did, and that is why the well-to-do people took care to have 
their mortal bodies embalmed and mummified ready for the Day of 


Resurrection. 
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19.—The Old Man.—There is an Arab custom in which a sheaf 
of wheat, called “ The Old man,” is buried in the harvest field, and 
prayers are uttered that he may return from the dead. This Old 
Man Wheatsheaf was said to be the son of Sky and Earth. 

20.—/he May Pole Ritual.—We read that the Irish “fancy that 
a green bough of a tree, fastened on May Day against the house, 
will produce plenty of milk that summer.” In the old days, the 
young people of the village used to go out and cut down a young 
iree for a May pole. This tree was stripped of leaves, except for 
a bunch at the top. Then they brought the May tree back to the 
village in triumph, and set it up on the green. This idea of “ bringing 
in the May,” or “bringing in the Spring,” is widespread over the 
whole of Europe, and is a form of Nature worship. The May tree 
or pole was the symbol of the new life which, at that time of the 
year, was bursting into bud and blossom. It was a spring ritual 
to celebrate the return of life after the long sleep or death during 
the winter. It was originally a religious resurrection cereiony. 
Various characters took part, such as the “Queen of the May” and 
the “King of the May.’ These are the’male and female principles— 
Father Nature and Mother Nature (Osiris and Isis, in Egypt). There 
was a “ Jack-in-the-Green,” a youth dreswwd up in leaves and branches 
so that he looked like a walking bush. In the older rites (before 
the May ritual became merely the May games) this “Green Man ” 
was probably a symbol of “ The Old Man of the Wocds,” that is, 
of course, the Old Man Nature, who has been replaced by the King 
of the May. The May pole (which used to be a living tree cut 
from the woods) became at last nothing but a bare scaffold-pole 
decorated with ribbons and flowers and flags . . . . a mere game 
tor children. But it was once a most important religious ceremony 
connected with the return of spring—a vital thing to all those who 
till the soil. Nowadays, when so few of us have anything much 
to do with ploughing, sowing or reaping on the land, we find it 
hard to realise the immense importance of the spring festival. (See 
No. 8.) 

21.—Christian Resurrection.—Ancient tradition has it that the 
death of Christ took place on the 25th of March, but astronomical 
considerations prove that this cannot have been so. However, the 
early Church, in Gaul, placed the death of Christ on the 23rd of 
March and his resurrection on the 25th of March. The Great 
Resurrection Ceremony of the Christians takes place on Easter Day. 
The word Laster seems to come from Losire, the Dawn goddess, 
that is, the goddess of Spring, who comes at the dawn of the New 
Year. The sun rises in the east. 

22.—Resurrection of Attis.—Attis was an ancient Death and 
Resurrection god of Western Asia. His resurrection took place on 
the 25th of March. This god had been worshipped long and long 
before the birth of Christ, and the fact that the early Christians 
celebrated the resurrection of their divine man exactly the same day 
as the ancient Attis led to bitter bickerings between the pagans and 
the early Christian Church. Attis, like almost all the gods or divine 
men, had a miraculous birth. His mother, Nana, was a virgin who 
brought forth the child by placing a ripe almond in her bosom. The 
almond stood as a symbol of new life, because the delicate almond 
blossom on the bare leafless boughs was the first herald of spring. 
Attis is said to have murdered himself under a pine tree, where 


lt a 
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ks 
he bled to death. He was then changed into a pine tree. 

On the 22nd of March a pine tree was cut in the woods and 
brought into the temple. A special group were called. the tree- 
bearers. The trunk was swathed, like a corpse, with woollen bands 
and decked with violets, because violets were said to have sprung 
from the blood of Attis. The effigy, or model, of a young man 
(symbol of Attis himself) was tied to the trunk. On the 23rd of 
March there was a great blowing of trumpets. On the 24th, called 
“The Day of Blood,” the priests slashed themselves about with 
knives, as a mourning rite and offering to strengthen Attis for his 
resurrection. The effigy of the god was buried, and the priests and 
people fasted and wept for the dead god. When night fell, the sorrow 
of the worshippers turned to joy. Suddenly a light shone in the 
darkness. The tomb was opened. The god had risen from the dead, 
and on the 25th the resurrection was celebrated with feasting and 
wild joy. On the third day Attis rose again. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER. 


The Save the Children Fund occupies an unique position in the councils of 
Europe. In the past five years there have been but few countries which have 
not felt its beneficent influence. Unfortunately, in many stricken areas it has 
had to concentrate on its primary object that no child anywhere should ever be 
allowed to die from want of bread, but in addition it has “* given clothing, 
blankets, coal, where children were in danger of death from cold, medical 
requisites where they were succumbing to disease, shelter and training where 
they were homeless and orphaned.”’ 

It has been the main factor in the establishment of some of the new states 
of Europe, and tu so many countries has it rendered inestimable service that 
whatever it proposes is certain to obtain a large measure of international recog- 
nition. It has acted as a great moral and reconciling influence, and is a 
constant reminder to antagonistic nations of the common humanity which 
should bind them together. 

These considerations give great importance to the draft Children’s Charter 
which the Fund has just commended to the League of Nations, and which has 
met with a decidedly friendly welcome. This document lays down the principles 
which, in the opinion of the Fund, should regulate child welfare and education 
in all countries. Undoubtedly it will be the basis for all future legislative and 
administrative action, and it should be most carefully studied by all people who 
love children and wish them well. How long will it be before the League of 
Nations incorporates it in a draft convention, and all nations adhering to the 
League begin seriously and determinedly to put its clauses into operation ? 
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The preamble to the Charter states that ‘‘ after four years of international 
effort to save children of all classes from death, the Fund finds that the needs 
of children throughout the worid are still overwhelmingly great, and that 
multitudes are growing up physically, mentally and morally unfit because of the 
evil conditions under which they live. Realising that human progress and 
happiness are in jeopardy, the Fund calls on the nations of the world to unite 
in saving child life.”’ . 3 

The general principles of the Charter are outlined as follows :— 

1. Every child should be born in health and honour and nurtured under 
healthful conditions. : 

2. Every child should be preserved in health, succoured in sickness and 
distress and rescued when in error. 

3. Every child should have opportunity for physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual development. 

4. Every child should be brought up as a member of the hurnan family, 
conscious of its kinship with all other children, and prepared to play its part 
in the service of its fellows. 

These general principles are applied in the twenty-eight clauses which 
comprise the Charter proper.. We have no space to discuss these clauses in 
deteil, and we will confine ourselves to indicating those which will apoveal 
particularly to our readers :— 

Clause 4.._ Children should be brought up, as far as possible, in the open 
air and the sunshine. 

Clause 10. Children should be taught the laws of hygiene, and especially 
the importance of cleanliness. 

Clause 21. Handicrafts should form an essential part of education, and 
physical exercises aud training should Le part of the schvol curriculum. 

Clause 26. Children should be brought up with a knowledge of the wonders 
of Nature, and should be taught to protect animal and plant life. 

Clause 27. Children should be taught to contribute to the beauty of the 
world and not to waste or destroy ; they should be made familiar with beautiful 
examples of art and craftsmanship ; should hear good music, and should take 
part in pageantry. 

Clause 28. Every child should be given opportunity of coming into touch 
with children of other classes and races, and of rendering them practical 
service ; and the object of all teaching of history should be to evoke the love of 
mankind. 

Obviously these theses are in complete harmony with Kibbo Kift educational 
philosophy, and every member of the Kindred who helps to make the Charter 
known and to popularise the principles contained in it will be doing useful 
K.K. work. 

SHADA OF THE WHEATSHEAF. 


AND THE COCK, WITH LIVELY DIN, 
SCATTERS THE REAR OF DARKNESS THIN. 


Milton. 
The Editor, Nomap. 

Greetings! I wonder if any Kinsman could tell me why it is a cock 
crows, and does it really crow at certain hours or is it just circumstance ? 

For quite a long time now I have noticed that they seemed to crow at 
certain hours each morning and cease abruptly at 3.45, when the rest of the 
birds start. 

Peace and Good Hunting. Hough! 

BLACK PANTHER. 

Burlingham House, 

nr. Norwich, 

19th June, 1923. 
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BOOKS FOR 
I / — AKIBBO KIFT 
Ly ae LIBRARY 


Na 1/2 


Riders of the Air, by A. Corbett-Smith (Grant Richards). 6s. 

And there went out another horse that was red; and power was 
given to him that sat thereon to take peace from the earth, 
and that they should kill one another; and there was given 
unto him a great sword.—The Revelation of St. John. 

We have all at some time or other in our younger days devoured 
those penny “Blood and Thunders” (especially telegraph boys)— 
dreamt of the awful villain of the wonderful airship, thrilled at 
the chase by the hero-detective in his just-a-little-faster aeroplane, 
and read with palpitating heart the gory ending. Who has not read 
the Clipper of the Clouds and H. G. Wells’ books ?—fantasies of 
tancy then, but terribly imminent now. 

Riders of the Air should be read by many. The author first 
reviews, and marks the acceleration of, the inventions and dis- 
coveries of the last century. He relates how crowds used to gather 
at the ends of the first railway tunnels, to jeer at the luckless 
passengers when they emerged black with soot and manv other 
amusing incidents that accompanied the beginning of machine travel. 

He deals with the air-lover, air-lore and navigation, states the 
case for both air-plane and air-ship, and the amount of Government 
support received by enthusiasts, gives figures showing that Britain 
was, and, I think, still is, behind other countries in air power, and 
shows how Canada is booming the air-plane, using it for commercial 
transport, location of forest fires, etc., R.N.W.M.P. patrolling and 
mail service. All *planes and pilots have to be in the Air 
Force Reserve. 

Now, air-planes (and air-ships) are dangerous weapons; that 
gives them importance. Important things require consideration. 
Consider—The Air Terror—an awful menace; no declaration of war. 
thousands of enemy air-planes flying in formation over London: 
instant surrender demanded. If refused, a hideous bombardment of 
high explosives and gasses—the city demolished—millions killed— 
apocalyptic suffering. If refused the next day, the same thing 
happening to the big provincial cities—devilish annihilation—but 
possible. Ugh! Another condemnation of the massing of people in 
towns. Personally, I think the flying-machine is another curse of 
“ civilisation.” 

The problem demands serious consideration, and the book is well 


worth studying. Wab 
abasso. 


(The quotation above is from the book under review.) 
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GEOLOGICAL HIKES. 


Probably every Kinsman of the Kibbo Kift would be glad to 
know something of the structure of the earth beneath his feet, and 
to have sufficient acquaintance with the science of geology to under- 
stand the causes of some of the features of the scenery around 
him, while few Kinsfolk would object to carrying out a special hike 
to some quarry or cliff in order to return in triumph laden with 
typical samples of the fossils or minerals appropriate to his locality. 
Particularly, the Chiefs of our juvenile tribes would be glad to 
receive guidance in directing the attention of their boys and girls 
to the study of the lore of the earth. 

{t is, however, rather difficult for those interested to know 
exactly how to proceed in obtaining practical field work in geology, 
and the members of our Kin residing in the London area may, 
therefore, be glad to learn of a small volume which will serve to 
aid. those without any previous knowledge of geology in getting 
at grips with the science in the field. 

“Geological Excursions Round London” (by George MacDonald 
Davies, B.Sc., F.G.S., London, published by Thomas Murby & Co., 
trom whom also hammers and collections of minerals, etc., for study can 
be obtained, price 3s.) is such a book. Commencing with a brief descrip- 
tion of the geological formation of the London region, which should 
make clear to those ignorant of the science the nature of the rocks 
in the district, and with some general hints on the way to tackle 
a geological expedition, this work proceeds to describe various excur- 
sions in regions from Oxford to Herne Bay and from Sudbury, 
Suffolk, to Folkestone, which lead to good exposures of the under- 
lying rocks, or to places where local physiography may be studied 
with advantage. In addition to these technical objectives, the routes 
given form pleasant country hikes away from the Big Smoke, and 
include stretches of fine scenery and sometimes sites of historic or 
archzlogical interest. 

Any Tribe, Lodge or Lonecrafter, wishing to diversify their 
usual week-end hike, might thus do very well to thrust a geologist’s 
hammer in their ruck-sac along with the old tent, and, so equipped, 
to set out ontrail along one of the routes described in “ Geological 
Excursions Round London.” 


Blue Swift, of the Iceni. 


5,000 — 
NEW PROPAGANDA LEAFLETS 


are now ready ! Each leaflet contains 4 large pages and includes: 


1 A photographic illustration of Story-Telling in a Kibbo Kift Camp. 

2 An article which explains clearly & in simple Janguage what the K. K. is. 

3 Full copy of the V11 Points of the K. K. Covenant. Information regarding the Form- 
ation of the Kin. 

4 Illustration showing K. K. Costume. 


This New Leaflet can be obtained as follows: 


Single copies ld. each, 12 forl1/-; 25 for 2/-; 50 for 3/6-; 
100 for 6/-; 250 for 10/- Postage extra, from :— 


White Chief, 79, The Grove, Wandsworth, S. W. 18. 
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JUST IN TIME. 


“While the “chal”* may be setting a trap 
On the run that he finds in the dew, 
While a corner remains on the map 
For the gipsy-cart’s vagabond crew, 
While a man may lie down for a nap 
Where the speedwell is deeper than blue, 
Let us heartily thank our good hap 
We were born when we were, I and you. 


While the ruby appears on the rods 
That will render their nuts by and by, 
While the plume of the meadowsweet nods, 
While the cuckoo re-echoes his cry, 
While the skylark that lives in the sods 
Is at home in the uttermost sky, 
Let us heartily thank the old gods 
We were born when we were, you and I. 


* Gipsy. 


PITCHING A K. K. CAMP. 


(Daily Mirror Photograph). 
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Meanwhile the cities may continue to build streets and extend their 
suburbs. 

I have still a portable tent of aeroplane cloth. 

You say I am one of those miserable creatures who want to sneak 
away from society, and smoke a lonely pipe on the moor. [| do not 
object to loneliness in the absence of living beings. If you want to be 
really lonely take a villa in a crowded neighbourhood. You know the 
cut of your neighbours and what trains they catch. The next-door piano 
seldom stops. The purple frock which used to be green has now been 
dyed black. You don’t like to congratulate the lady. The grocer’s young 
man insists on calling for orders, and the draper pushes circulars into 
your letter-box. If you don’t count these, and omit the curate, the only 
man who cares whether you are alive or dead is the tax-collector. But, 
on the tramp—someday [ think I shall write an account of the various 
characters I have met on the tramp. One stole the “Etna” in which 
I had made him a cup of hot coffee, but he had told a good tale about 
his wanderings in Peru (fictitious, no doubt), and I love a good tale. 

But, in the utter loneliness of the forest, or the silent emptiness of 
the wide moor, one is more alive than is possible in the streets where 
one’s attention is continually claimed by mere clamour. 

The senses are all acute, you catch the outskirts of life which is 
the life of the universe. You are linked up with minute creatures and 
immeasurable stars. You are part of this, not merely an outside excrescence 
on the pavement. 

Here, if anywhere, vou may find the city not made with hands. It 
is your inheritance. Enter in and dwell there. 
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BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 
‘““The Nomad ” holds a stock of the following books :— 
s jae The Great War Brings tt: Home"... (aa 


a Piibal Tease foe a ioe ns Speed oe 
“Wigwam Papers & Totem Talks”..... va SPS 
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! Sere ee “W hite Fox.” 

“Camp Fire Training for Girls” e 
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The Nomad, 79, The Grove, ‘Wandsworth, S. W. 18. 
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=. athe INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE | 


_ Tried and- Bie se 36 years. 

_ Never found wanting. 15 Great — 
‘International Congresses. 4,500 — 
at least will attend the Peers 

this” August, all speaking one 
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